7.    THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.        /

Without endeavouring to explain any of these
matters, I will try to set down in this chapter,
merely what I have found monks or nuns like,
when by chance I was thrown into their com-
pany, and of what use they have been to me.

And first let me thank my dear Miss Edge-
worth for the ideal character of Sister Frances,
in her story of Madame de Fleury, which, read
over and over again through all my childhood,
fixed in me the knowledge of what a good sister
of charity can be, and for the most part is, in
France; and, of late, I suppose in Germany and
England.

But the first impression from life of the se-
cluded Sisterhoods* was given me at the Con-
Tent of St. Michael, on the summit of the iso-
lated peak of lava at Le Puy, in Auvergne, in
1840. The hostess-sister who showed my father
and me what it was permitted to see of chapel
or interior buildings, was a cheerful, simple crea-
ture, pleased with us at once for our courtesy to
her, and admiration of her mountain home, and
belief in her sacred life. Protestant visitors be-

* Of the Brotherhoods, of course the first I knew were
those of St. Bernard; but these were not secluded for
their own spiritual welfare, any more than our coast-
guardsmen by the Goodwin sands; and are to be spoken
of elsewhere, and in quite other relations to the modern
*world.